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CHAPTER XXX 



FREEMASONRY AND THE HOUSE OF STUART 

HE theory that connects the royal house of the 
Stuarts with Freemasonry, as an Institution to be 
cultivated, not on account of its own intrinsic 
merit, but that it might serve as a political engine 
to be wielded for the restoration of an exiled 
family to a throne which the follies and even the 
crimes of its members had forfeited, is so repug- 
nant to all that has been supposed to be congruous with the true 
spirit and character of Freemasonry, that one would hardly believe 
that such a theory was ever seriously entertained, were it not for 
many too conclusive proofs of the fact. 

The history of the family of Stuart, from the accession of 
James I. to the throne of England to the death of the last of his 
descendants, the young Pretender, is a narrative of follies and some- 
times of crimes. The reign of James was distinguished only by 
arts which could gain for him no higher title with posterity than 
that of a royal pedant. His son and successor Charles I. was 
beheaded by an indignant people whose constitutional rights and 
liberties he had sought to betray. His son Charles II., after a long 
exile was finally restored to the throne, only to pass a life of indo- 
lence and licentiousness. On his death he was succeeded by his 
brother James II., a prince distinguished only for his bigotry. Zeal- 
ously attached to the Roman Catholic religion, he sought to re- 
store its power and influence among his subjects, who were for the 
most part Protestants. To save the Established Church and the re- 
ligion of the nation, his estranged subjects called to the throne the 
Protestant Prince of Orange, and James, abdicating the crown, fled 
to France, where he was hospitably received with his followers by 
Louis XIV., who could, however, say nothing better of him than 
that he had given three crowns for a mass. From 1688, the date 
of his abdication and flight, until the year 1745 the exiled family 
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were engaged in repeated but unavailing attempts to recover the 
throne. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that in these attempts the 
partisans of the house of Stuart were not unwilling to accept the 
influence of the Masonic Institution, as one of the most powerful 
instruments whereby to effect their purpose. 

It is true that in this, the Institution would have been diverted 
from its true design, but the object of the Jacobites, as they were 
called, or the adherents of King James was not to elevate the 
character of Freemasonry but only to advance the cause of the Pre- 
tender. 

It must however be understood that this theory which connects 
the Stuarts with Masonry does not suppose that the third or Mas- 
ter’s degree was invented by them or their adherents, but only that 
there were certain modifications in the application of its Legend. 
Thus, the Temple was interpreted as alluding to the monarchy, the 
death of its Builder to the execution of Charles I., or to the de- 
struction of the succession by the compulsory abdication of James 
II., and the dogma of the resurrection to the restoration of the 
Stuart family to the throne of England. 

Thus, one of the earliest instances of this political interpretation 
of the Master’s Legend was that made after the expulsion of James 
II. from the throne and his retirement to France. The mother of 
James was Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. The Jacobites 
called her “ the Widow,” and the exiled James became “the Widow’s 
son,” receiving thus the title applied in the Masonic Legend to 
Hiram Abif, whose death they said symbolized the loss of the throne 
and the expulsion of the Stuarts from England. 

They carried this idea to such an extent as to invent a new sub- 
stitute word for the Master’s degree, in the place of the old one, 
which was known to the English Masons at the time of the Re- 
vival in 1717. 

This new word was not, as the significant words of Masonry 
usually are, of Hebrew origin, but was derived from the Gaelic. 
And this seems to have been done in compliment to the Highland- 
ers, most of whom were loyal adherents of the Stuart cause. 

The word Macbenac is derived from the Gaelic mac, a son, and 
benach, blessed, and literally means the “ blessed son ; ” and this 
word was applied by the Jacobites to James, who was thus not only 
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a “ widow’s son ” but a “ blessed ” one, too. Masonry was here made 
subservient to loyalty. 

They also, to mark their political antipathy to the enemies of 
the Stuart family, gave to the most prominent leaders of the re- 
publican cause, the names in which old Masonry had been appro- 
priated to the assassins of the third degree. In the Stuart Masonry 
we find these assassins designated by names, generally unintelligible, 
but, when they can be explained, evidently referring to some well- 
known opponent of the Stuart dynasty. Thus, Romvel is manifestly 
an imperfect anagram of Cromwell, and Jubelum Guibbs doubtless 
was intended as an infamous embalmment of the name of the Rev. 
Adam Gib, an antiburgher clergyman, who, when the Pretender was 
in Edinburgh in 1745, hurled anathemas, for five successive Sundays 
against him. 

But it was in the fabrication of the high degrees that the parti- 
sans of the Stuarts made the most use of Freemasonry as a political 
instrument. 

The invention of these high degrees is to be attributed in the 
first place to the Chevalier Ramsay. He was connected in the most 
intimate relation with the exiled family, having been selected by 
the titular James III., or, as he was commonly known in England, 
the Old Pretender, as the tutor of his two sons, Charles Edward 
and Henry, the former of whom afterward became the Young Pre- 
tender, and the latter Cardinal York. 

Ardently attached, by this relationship, by his nationality as a 
Scotchman, and by his religion as a Roman Catholic, to the Stuarts 
and their cause, he met with ready acquiescence the advances of those 
who had already begun to give a political aspect to the Masonic 
system, and who were seeking to enlist it in the Pretender’s cause. 
Ramsay therefore aided in the modification of the old degrees or the 
fabrication of new ones, so that these views might be incorporated 
in a peculiar system ; and hence in many of the high degrees in- 
vented either by Ramsay or by others of the same school, we will 
find these traces of a political application to the family of Stuart, 
which were better understood at that time than they are now. 

Thus, one of the high degrees received the name of “ Grand 
Scottish Mason of James VI.” Of this degree Tessier says that 
it is the principal degree of the ancient Master’s system, and was re- 
vived and esteemed by James VI., King of Scotland and of Great 
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Britain, and that it is still preserved in Scotland more than in any 
other kingdom. 1 

All of this is of course a mere fiction, but it shows that there has 
been a sort of official acknowledgment of the interference with 
Masonry by the Stuarts, who did not hesitate to give the name of 
the first founder of their house on the English throne to one of the 
degrees. 

Another proof is found in the word Jekson, which is a significant 
word in one of the high Scottish or Ramsay degrees. It is thus 
spelled in the Cahiers or manuscript French rituals. There can be 
no doubt that it is a corruption of Jacquesson , a mongrel word com- 
pounded of the French Jacques and the English son , and denotes 
The son of James, that is, of James II. This son was the Old Pre- 
tender, or the Chevalier St. George, who after the death of his 
father assumed the empty title of James III., and whose son, the 
Young Pretender, was one of the pupils of the Chevalier Ramsay. 

These, with many other similar instances, are very palpable proofs 
that the adherents of the Stuarts sought to infuse a political element 
into the spirit of Masonry, so as to make it a facile instrument for 
the elevation of the exiled family and the restoration of their head 
to the throne of England. 

Of the truth of this fact, it is supposed that much support is 
to be found in the narrative of the various efforts for restoration 
made by the Stuarts. 

When James II. made his flight from England he repaired to 
France, where he was hospitably received by Louis XIV. He took 
up his residence while in Paris at the Jesuitical College of Cler- 
mont. There, it is said, he first sought, with the assistance of the 
Jesuits, to establish a system of Masonry which should be em- 
ployed by his partisans in their, schemes for his restoration to the 
throne. After an unsuccessful invasion of Ireland he returned to 
France and repaired to St. Germain-en-Laye, a city about ten miles 
northwest of Paris, where he lived until the time of his death in 
1701. It is one of the Stuart myths that at the Chateau of St. Ger- 
main some of the high degrees were fabricated by the adherents of 
James II., assisted by the Jesuits. 

The story is told by Robison, a professed enemy of Freemasonry, 
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but who gives with correctness the general form of the Stuart Le- 
gend as it was taught in the last century. 

Robison says : “ The revolution had taken place, and King James, 
with many of his most zealous adherents, had taken refuge in 
France. 

“ But they took Freemasonry with them to the Continent, 
where it was immediately received by the French, and cultivated 
with great zeal in a manner suited to the taste and habits of that 
highly polished people. The Lodges in France naturally became 
the rendezvous of the adherents of the exiled king, and the means 
of carrying on a correspondence with their friends in England .” 1 

Robison says that at this time the Jesuits took an active part in 
Freemasonry, and united with the English Lodges, with the view of 
creating an influence in favor of the re-establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion in England. But the supposed connection of the 
Jesuits with Freemasonry pertains to an independent proposition, 
to be hereafter considered. 

Robison further says that “ it was in the Lodge held at St. Ger- 
main that the degree of Chevalier Mafon Ecossais was added to 
the three symbolical degrees of English Masonry. The Constitution, 
as imported, appeared too coarse for the refined taste of the French, 
and they must make Masonry more like the occupation of a gentle- 
man. Therefore the English degrees of Apprentice, Fellowcraft, 
and Master were called symbolical , and the whole contrivance was 
considered either as typical of something more elegant or as a prep- 
aration for it. The degrees afterward superadded to this leave us 
in doubt which of these views the French entertained of our 
Masonry. But, at all events, this rank of Scotch Knight was called 
the first degree of the Mafon Parfait. There is a device belong- 
ing to this Lodge which deserves notice. A lion wounded by an 
arrow, and escaped from the stake to which he had been bound, 
with the broken rope still about his neck, is represented lying at 
the mouth of a cave, and occupied with mathematical instruments, 
which are lying near him. A broken crown lies at the foot of the 
stake. There can be little doubt but that this emblem alludes to 
the dethronement, the captivity, the escape, and the asylum of 
James II., and his hopes of re-establishment by the help of the 



1 Proofs of a Conspiracy,” p. 27. 
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loyal Brethren. This emblem is worn as the gorget of the Scotch 
Knight. It is not very certain, however, when this degree was 
added, whether immediately after King James’s abdication or about 
the time of the attempt to set his son on the British throne.” 1 

This extract from Robison presents a very fair specimen of the 
way in which Masonic history was universally written in the last 
century and is still written by a few in the present. 

Although it cannot be denied that at a subsequent period the 
primitive degrees were modified and changed in their application of 
the death of Hiram Abif to that of Charles I., or the dethrone- 
ment of James II., and that higher degrees were created with still 
more definite allusion to the destinies of the family of Stuart, yet it 
is very evident that no such measures could have been taken during 
the lifetime of James II. 

The two periods referred to by Robison, the time of the abdica- 
tion of James II., which was in 1688, and the attempt of James III., 
as he was called, to regain the throne, which was in 1715, as being, 
one or the other, the date of the fabrication of the degree of Scot- 
tish Knight or Master, are both irreconcilable with the facts of his- 
tory. The symbolical degrees of Fellow Craft and Master had not 
been invented before 1717, or rather a few years later, and it is ab- 
surd to speak of higher degrees cumulated upon lower ones which 
did not at that time exist. 

James II. died in 1701. At that day we have no record of any 
sort of Speculative Masonry except that of the one degree which was 
common to Masons of all ranks. The titular King James III., his 
son, succeeded to the claims and pretensions of his father, of course, 
in that year, but made no attempt to enforce them until 1715, at 
which time he invaded England with a fleet and army supplied by 
Louis XIV. But in 1715, Masonry was in the same condition that 
it had been in 1701. There was no Master’s degree to supply a 
Legend capable of alteration for a political purpose, and the high de- 
grees were altogether unknown. The Grand Lodge of England, 
the mother of all Continental as well as English Masonry, was not 
established, or as Anderson improperly calls it, “revived,” until 1717. 
The Institution was not introduced into France until 1725, and there 
could, therefore, have been no political Masonry practiced in a 



1 Robison, “ Proofs of a Conspiracy/' p. 28. 




